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tectural giant. He is able to produce fine and simple effects
with his great surfaces of this almost vitreous brick (Fig. 48,
page no); but he also loses himself in bravura themes,
which become almost an object in themselves; and some-
times these themes have more technical interest than real
structural significance, as in the case of the Hamburg To-
bacco Factory (Fig. 45, page 109). There is generally,
however, an excuse for extravagance of this sort, and in this
case it lies in the value of the advertisement which a building
of this elaboration procures for its owners. Why, other-
wise, should Carreras, the Firestone Company, and a score
of other big concerns bother to spend money on embellish-
ing the external envelope in which they enclose their utili-
tarian working spaces ?

Mention of these latter buildings brings up the question
of polychromy, which enters very largely into the design of
both buildings, as well as into that of a gradually increasing
number of commercial structures of similar type, such as
the Hoover Factory, and the Pyrene Factory at Brentford,
by Wallis Gilbert and Partners, who are also the architects of
the Firestone Factory (Fig. 43, page 106).

Polychromy is probably of greater value in isolated build-
ings than in city streets, where broad effects of unity are
desirable, owing to the number of incidental elements of
interest, such as shop fronts, signs, vehicles. These ele-
ments are frequently polychromatic, and to relate them a
fairly uniform background is required. Polychromy on a
big scale only attains its full value where the element of
isolation intervenes, and this is rare in cities, though
Carreras' building provides a case in point.

Paint as a medium of polychromy is rather ephemeral,
though attractive effects can be realised where upkeep is